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to the worth of our two chief romanticists, and especially of 
Hawthorne, whose quality was so acutely perceiyed and so 
admirably set forth by Professor Sehonbaeh twenty odd years 
ago. The wort would have profited by a more careful study 
of previous criticism, especially in regard to Poe. It is sur- 
prising to find the myth of Poe's eighteen months' journey 
in Europe (invented by himself and sent in the notes he fur- 
nished Lowell when the latter was to write his sketch of Poe 
for G-r-ahaw's) still accepted as fact, in spite of Professor 
Woodberry's demonstration of its baselessness, with which Dr. 
Just seems to be acquainted. It is less surprising, perhaps, 
but certainly not less unfortunate, that he turns for critical 
comment upon Poe to the slight and decadent sketch of H. H. 
Ewers and seems not to be aware of the more significant stu- 
dies of Hennequin and Robertson. 

tfniversity of Missouri. H. M. Beldbn. 



tJBEB DIE EREIBHUNG DER VORNEHMEN ANGEL- 
SACHSISCHEN JUGEND IN PREMDEN HAUgERN. 
Yon Fritz Roeder. Halle, 1910. Max Niemeyer. 

This is a lecture delivered before the Anglistic section of 
the assembly of German philologists which met at Graz in the 
year 1910. The problem discussed is that of "fosterage," the 
practice of placing children in the homes of friends or vassals 
to be brought up and educated. That fosterage was common 
in Ireland and extensively practiced in Scandinavia in the 
middle ages is well known; but its occurrence among the 
Anglo-Saxons has not been the subject of earlier investiga- 
tion. The following are the chief conclusions presented in the 
lecture : 

The custom was frequently practiced among the Anglo- 
Saxons; it may have been as general as among the Northern 
peoples. 

Kings and chiefs made common use of this mode of educa- 
tion; "in der westsachsisehen Dynastic entsprach es offenb^r 
ziemlich fester Tradition." 

The foster parents were near kinsfolk or vassals. 

It is probable that fostering was undertaken as an act of 
friendship or through a desire to please the child's parents; 
but it might also be done for stipulated pay. 

Evidence of various sorts is adduced to support these 
conclusions : the vise of the term foster in its various forms, es- 
pecially in compounds; a few allusions to such a custom in 
the literary sources ; certain legal provisions that suggest fos- 
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terage ; and a series of historical instances. The author, how- 
ever, does not place much dependence on terminology, as the 
term foster seems to have possessed a very wide significance. 
Nor is the evidence draAvn from literature very conclusive. 
His chief reliance is, therefore, on the legal provisions and the 
instances recorded in the history of the West Saxon dynasty. 

Fosterage is alluded to only twice in the legal documents. 
In Alfred's legislation we find a heading that deals with the 
responsibility of a foster-father (?) in case the child en- 
trusted to his care should die. The case is clearer in a docu- 
ment "Concerning the Betrothal of a Woman" where we 
find a provision for the payment of the foster-price {foster- 
lean) when the bride is a foster-child. 

The cumulative force of the evidence produced seems to be 
such as to leave no doubt as to the existence of the institution 
in Old English society; but the author has scarcely proved 
his assertion that the custom was generally followed. To 
show this he depends much on the fact that four West Saxon 
princes were educated in the homes of subjects. These were 
the kings Edward the Elder, Athelstan, and Edgar and the 
etheling Athelstan, the son of Ethelred II. 

William of Malmesbury tells us that once when on a jour- 
ney Edward stopped to pay his respects to his nutricem, who 
is also spoken of as a villica, presumably the wife of a vilUcus 
or town-reeve. It is possible that this woman may have fos- 
tered the prince, but the evidence is not of the strongest. A 
town-reeve was scarcely of sufiicient social importance to be 
entrusted with a royal child ; nutrix does not necessarily mean 
foster-mother, — the woman may have been a servant of some 
sort, nurse, perhaps, in the royal palace; from the fact that 
she was married when Edward was a man, we are not to 
infer that she was a reeve's wife when he was still a child. 

The case of Athelstan was very special: he was illegiti- 
mate, the son of a shepherd's daughter. It was therefore 
natural that he should be fostered by his grandfather Alfred 
and after his death by other near kinsfolk, his aunt Etheltled 
and her husband, the Mercian ealdorman. In the same way 
Edgar, who had lost his mother at a tender age, found a home 
with the wife of the ealdorman of Bast Anglia, Athelstan the 
"Half-king." 

Ethelred 's son Athelstan was brought up in the house of 
his grandmother on his father's side. This fact strengthens 
the suspicion that several of Ethelred 's children were ille- 
gitimate, and Athelstan may have been one of them. It would 
seem, then, that in three of the four instances the fosterage 
was inevitable from the circumstances and not voluntary, as 
it would have been in the case of true fosterage. 
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As practically all the evidence that the lecturer has dis- 
covered belongs to the period of Danish influence in England, 
it would seem worth while to consider the possibility of a 
Scandinavian origin of the institution among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The terminology surely has the appearance of having 
been influenced by Norse analogies : fostorlean, fostorland, and 
fostorfmder look strikingly like the Old Norse equivalents 
fostrlaun, fostrland and fostrfa'Sir. But this is a matter that 
the author has not investigated. 

University of Illinois. Laurence M. Larson. 



NOTES. 
The LATiif Historia Assenech. 

Dr. H. N. MacCracken has had the good fortune to discover in a 
manuscript in the Earl of Ellesmere's library a Middle-English verse 
translation of what he calls "a lost Latin version" of the Historia Asse- 
nech, in his edition of the poem.' He has printed under the English 
text the Latin form of the story found in the Speculum historiale, of 
Vincent de Beauvais, who cites the comments on the story of the His- 
toria scholastica of Pierre le Mangeur, one of his principal authorities.^ 
The English translator states (26-30) that he has translated "Asneth 
storie. . . .fro latyn into englysh," and in doing this; 

Utterali the latyn in englysh to transpose, 

Hit is nuyus, but J>e sentence I schal sue in trace"; 
and a comparison of his version with that of Vincent shows details for which 
the latter could not have been the source. MacCracken has pointed 
out that there is authority for some of these details in the Greek ori- 
ginal and its oriental versions, but he has not made a very happy sug- 
gestion in regard to the immediate source of the English translation: 

"Of this Historia Assenech, as Vincent calls his authority, I know 
no copy in existence; and leave the question to those more familiar 
than myself with the history of Hebrew literature.'" 

One does not need to be versed in Hebrew literature to be able 
to cast some light on the question; only a little knowledge of medieval 
Latin literature and its sources is necessary. Manuscripts of the His- 
toria Assenech are noted in the catalogues of English monastic libra- 
ries,* numerous manuscripts are found today in English libraries,' and 

' Joum. of Eng. and Oerm. Phil. X, 224. ff. 

' P. Paris, Hist. litt. de la France, XXVIII, 440-1. 

sQp. cit. 225. 

*E. g. M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover, 62, 117, 118; of. 511j Catalogues of the Library of Durham 
Cathedral (Surtees Soc.) 5 "Putiphar." 

"E. g. Schenkl, Sitaungsber. d. Wien. Ak. Phil. Hist. Klasse, 124, 

I, 11; 136, V, 6, 155, XII, 43, 73; Reports of the Hist. M88. Comm. 

II, 105. 



